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THE DEAD BIRD. 


eyes fixed and glassy. 


that little birdie! It was so tame, feed- | toys 5 
ing often out of my hand ; and once, when | books. Of a win- 
|ter’s evening old 
| nurse would tell us 


I was recovering from a long illness, it 
lived in my room, singing merrily every 


morning—as though trying to cheer me stories about other 
And now it| little boys and girls, 


with its dear, sweet music ! 


was quite dead, and would never sing any | and sometimes about 


more! I did not cry; I was far too angry | fairies—and these 
Harry liked best. 


for that. I stormed, and stamped, and| 
spoke harsh, passionate words to my 
frightened little brother. He was a small, 
delicate child of seven, just two years 
younger than myself. Now he stood 
holding poor dead Dicky in his trembling 
hands, the tears rolling down his pale, 
sorrowful face. 
‘Oh, Sissy! I am so sorry—so very, 
very sorry! Please forgive me ?’ 
* You naughty, bad boy!’ I cried, in 
greater anger than before, ‘ you killed my 
bird! I told you not to let it out!’ And 
I raised my hand. 
Some one caught my arm, and my 
mother stood by me. Her gentle eyes 
were sad, and she looked very grave. 
‘Helen, my dear child, w Il you never 
conquer this fearful, wicked passion ?” 
But I was too angry to heed her words. 
‘He has killed my bird!’ I screamed, 
struggling to free myself from her hold. 
‘Oh, miamma, FP didn’t kill it,’ sobbed 
Harry. ‘Iam so sorry I was naughty, 
and let it out and Pussy came! And oh, 
mamma, what shall I do? Poor Dicky 
lies quite dead !’ 
And Harry clung round his mother, 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 
‘You should not have let it out: it 
was Sissy’s bird; but your fault has 
brought its own punishment, my boy :}| 
and now you must ask Sissy to forgive 
you.’ 
Holding the dead bird tenderly in his 
arms, Harry came to me, and looking up 
at me, with his tearful blue eyes, sobbed 
out— 
‘Iam so sorry! Sissy, do forgive me!’ 
But my wicked temper was unconquered, 
and I only turned pouting away. 
* Sissy, will you kiss me*’ 
He got hold of my dress, and tried to | 
make me turn to him; but I would not. 
‘ Harry, darling,’ said my mother, tak- 
ing him by the hand, ‘ come away : Sissy 
must be left alone. She ia very wicked, 
and I cannot allow you to stay with her!’ 
But the child went reluctantly, running 

back from the door, to say once more— 
‘Sissy, Sissy, won’t you kiss me ?’ 
And I would not ! 


* * 





* * 


I had no sisters, and only that one lit- 
tle brother. Poor Harry! from his birth 
he was a delicate, fragile thing, and had 
grown to be a gentle, loving child—very 
beautiful to look upon, with soft blue 
eyes, that had sometimes a strange look 
in them. On a Sunday evening, when 
papa and mamma, and Harry and I sang 
our hymns together, the child would sit 
upon his father’s knee, resting his golden 
curls upon his shoulder; and then that 
look, that was not of this earth, always 
came into his face. I often saw my moth- 
er watch him till the large tears gathered 
ready to fall; and then she would turn 
away, aud my father’s hand would pass 
tenderly over the little golden head, as 
he, too, sighed heavily. 

We lived in the outskirts of a large 
town, in a tall brick house, not very pret- 


brother—oh, 
dearly I loved him! 


ty to look at; but 

Yes, it was quite dead! Its pretty |h ere Harry and I 
feathers all torn and ruffled; its bright | had a large airy 
I had so loved, nursery, full of nice 


and picture 


I loved my little 
how 


And I loved the 
others, too ; but for 
all that I often made 
them very unhappy, 
by giving way to 
my wicked, passionate temper. I was al-| I hung down my head silent and| 
ways very sorry afterwards, but my sor- ‘ashamed. | 
row did not prevent the fault from being] ‘I hope, Helen, you are sorry, and see’ 
repeated. how wicked you have been.’ . 

On my ninth birthday Nurse had given| *O, mamma!’ | cried, bursting again 
me a canary, in a pretty painted cage.—|into tears, ‘I have been very naughty ; 
this was a source of intence delight to me.! please forgive me !’ 

The little creature soon got to know me| How kindly, how lovingly she spoke to 
quite well, and would hop upon my finger|me, warning me of the trouble I should 
and feed from my lips. bring upon- myself by yielding to such 

And now poor Birdie was dead! I} passion. 
never permitted Harry to open the cage-| ‘ And now,’ she continued, ‘ I must teli 
door; but one unlucky afternoon the/you that Harry has begged for Nurse to 
temptation was too strong for him, and as|take him into town that he may buy you 
Master Dickey popped gaily about on the|another canary—with all thé little savings 
nursery-floor, picking up some crumbs|out of his money-box. He thought he 
thet Harry had strewn for him, Pussy,/should be able to get one.’ 
who had been lurking in some dark cor-| I wept more bitterly at this. Mamma 
ner, sprang forward and seized the little|took me on her knee, and we sat there! 
songster ! together, and had a long talk. 

Harry’s piercing shriek made Pussy| That dear, good mamma! She is gone, 
drop her prey, and brought me to the|from me now, and I shall never hear her| 
nursery. We lifted poor Dicky up ten-|voice on earth again. Butevery word of| 
derly, but alas! he was quite dead! And/gentle warning that she ever spoke, comes| 
then I was very wicked, and gave free|back to me with sorrowfal distinctness. | 
way to all my naughty passion; and 1| ‘Here they are at last!’ I cried, as 
would not forgive him—poor child ! |Nurse and her charge appeared in sight. | 
When mamma left me I began to ery—| Nurse carried in her hand a very tiny cage| 
tears of anger, not of sorrow. Nobody —such as they use to carry birds from| 
came near the nursery for some time ; butjone place to another. 
at last Nurse, !eading Harry by the hand, |radiant. 

came silently in, and without taking any; ‘ Kiss ycur hand to him!’ said mamma; 
notice of me, went to the wardrobe where| but I ran down stairs, and opened the 
our walking things were kept. |front door myself. They were on the op- 
Poor little Harry looked very sad, and | posite side of the road, and Harry, eager 
cast many a wistful glance at measI|to come to me, suddenly broke from 
stood sobbing by the window. As Nurse|Nurse, and ran to cross the road. A 
was getting his hat from its box, he crept|coach, laden with luggage, was passing 
softly to me, and stroking my dress,| quickly by; there was a shout, and then 
whispered— Harry’s little delicate form turned and 

* Don’t cry, Sissy, don’t cry.’ writhed under the cruel, crushing wheels. 

* Master Harry!’ said Nurse, sharply, | I heard a heart-rending cry, and knew 
‘didn’t your mamma forbid you to speak|that my mother had seen all. The coach 
to Miss Helen ?” |had passed, and Harry lay there still— 

And poor Harry had to go back. As/|quite still! 
soon as he was dressed to go out, Nurse! People came, running and shouting, 
led him away, and again I was left alone.|from all directions; and I saw Nurse run 

Our nursery-window looked into the | to the fatal spot. Another moment, and 
high road, and I watched the two set off,,my mother rushed past me as I stood 
taking the way towards town. I could|paralyzed with horror. And O, her face, 
see Harry was speaking very earnestly,|it haunted me for years! I followed and 
and smiling up at Nurse, as if something] found her kneeling on the ground beside 
pleased him very much. her boy. She looked quite calm, and 

I began to feel wretched ; I knew I had|even assisted to raise him. He looked as 
done wrong, and longed to go down ‘and/if he were dead; his eyes closed, and the 
tell mamma so; but I dare not leave the|golden hair falling heavily back from his 
nursery. Mammacame at last. ‘ Helen,’ | face. 
said she, sitting down by me, and taking! , my brother, my brothar! Thou wast 
both my hands—‘ Helen, you have grieved|more of heaven than earth, and so God 
me—sadly, and you have been very un-|took thee. 
kind to your little brother. He did not} Some one—I do not knw who—went 
do it on purpose. He loved poor Dicky|to fetch papa; and three or four doctors 
as much as you did; and when he was|came. They laid him on ‘he bed, in his 
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THE SICK LION. 








Harry’s face was| 











| Papa came to me—the tears were running 


boy ; but God was good, and left us dear 


would never be with | his enemies. An instance of this kind 
Sissy again. | was met with a short time ago by a gen- 
Child as I was,|tleman travelling in the north of Africa. 
such was the inten- It was early in the morning, and the trav- 
sity of my suffering | eller had just entered upon a rocky dis- 
at that time, that I | trict, where the road was cut up, and in- 
shudder to think of | tersected by deep fissures which ran in all 
it even now. | directions, causing the traveller to change 
Towards night, | his course at every instant. 
papa came and led| He had pushed on but a few miles when 
me into Harry’s|he came to a level ledge of rock, flanked 
room. I took one | by a hill whose point ran down to the 
look at the tiny/ plain like a cape on the sea coast, round 
form stretched upon | which he had to pass, through a narrow 
the bed, and then, | outlet formed by another hill on the op- 
trembling and weep- | posite side. 
ing, crouched down| Presently he thought he heard a loud 
in a distant corner | groan, as if proceeding from some creature 
of the room. My|/in the agonies of death. He at once 
mother sat by the| halted and looked about him. He could 
bedside, holding|see nothing. Again the sound fell upon 
Harry’s hand in hers. his ear, followed by a low, tremulous 
‘ Papa!’ said a soft, low voice—‘ papa,/growl. Still he could not discover the 
will Sissy kiss me ?” object from which the sounds proceeded. 
I sprang forward, and in a moment} He now ascended a small eminence, 
Harry’s arms were about my neck. 1) which gave him command of another part 
shook from head to foot, with the effort} of the plain on which he had entered.— 
of restraining my sobs; for they told me| Turning his eyes to the left, he discovered 
to be very quiet. something that looked like the skin ofa 
‘Where's poor dead Dickey?’ said] wild animal lying flat upon the ground. 
Harry, opening his eyes, and looking in | Approaching somewhat closer he could 
my face. now perceive that it was a lion. The 
Birdie was lying on the table, in.a lit-| poor beast was in its last throes. 
tle basket, just where Harry had laid it} On hearing the footsteps, however, it 
before he went out. I took it up, and| made an effort to raise its head, which it 
gave it to the child, who put it on the|could keep in an upright position only by 
pillow beside him, murmuring softly, | resting its chin on the ground. Its hinder 
‘ Poor birdie, poor little birdie,’ parts were quite motionless, except an 
I kissed Harry very gently, and papa| occasional twitch in one of its legs. Its 
was just taking me away, when he said,|eyes were dim yet defiant, and it made 
eagerly, ‘ Papa, tell her there’s another|one or two feeble attempts to show its 
Dickey come!’ teeth. But its days were numbered, and 
I went back again, and kissed my/|it was evident that death would do its 
brother once and once again. I saw my | work in a few minutes. 
mother’s face, still and calm, but with The traveller sat down to await the 
such a fearful look upon it. And then|result. He took out his sketch book, 
papa took me away. and had just finished an outline of the 
When I was left alone I knelt down|dying monarch who like other despots 
and prayed to God that he would let my|had done his share of mischief in the 
little brother live; but in the morning|/earth, when a wild ass dashed athwart 
the scene, followed by some animal that 
resembled a wolf. Coming abreast of the 
lion he gave an instinctive fling of his 
hind legs, but whether it was at the sight 
of his prostrate foe or in defiance of his 
more lively pursuer, the traveller could 
not tell. But he took the opportunity to 
grace his picture with the two intruders. 
In five minutes after the traveller had 








down his face, and he told me that Harry | 


was dead. 


* * * * 


Mamma was very ill—so ill that they 
thought she would leave us, and go toher 


mamma for many years after that. 

They put Harry in a little coffin; I saw 
him lying there, and papa let me put some | finished his sketch the poor lion ceased 
sweet white rose-buds in his tiny cold/to breathe. Originally it must have been 
hands; and then they took kim away.—/a powerful brute; it now lay a mere ske- 
The next day was Sunday, and Nurse |leton. One of its fangs had been broken, 
told me that Harry was with the angels|and there were other evidences that it 
in Heaven, and that he was quite happy, /had not passed through life without its 
and would never know sorrow or pain any | conflicts. It appeared, moreover, to be 
more. But I mourned for my little | very old. With its emaciated fore legs 
brother, and often felt very sad and lone- stretched out on either side, and its once 
some without him. |noble head pillowed in the dust, it was a 

O, children, beware of giving way to) pitiable object. 
wicked passion. Stop when an unkind | Taking out his pocket-book and enter- 
little word is on your lip, and think of|ing tne date of the incident, the traveller 
what I have told you. |again resumed his journey, and as he 

as went along, he could not help thinking 
THE SICK LION. | that the time would come when he him- 

It is not easy to imagine such a thing | self, so far as his body was concerned, 
as a sick lion. There is something 80 | would be no jot better than the dead lion, 
vigorous and powertul in the king of!‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
beasts, that it is hard to see how he can return,’ being as applicable to man as the 
be reduced to a state of helplessness.— | brute creation. It was a lesson to the 
Yet travellers do now and then fall in| traveller, and one that left its impression 
with one that has been reduced to a mere |for many days. Happy he cou!d draw 
skeleton, old age, or internal disorder | such useful lessons from the common in- 
having robbed him of his strength, and|cidents of life. Rocks and running 











so sorry, how could you refuse to kiss him ?’|own litle room, and Nure told me he 














placed him at the mercy of the weakest of | brooks preach sermons if we did but note. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





them. Every leaf that dances in our path- | about.’—* But why do you eat onions, | them. Seeing that it was a gone case 


way, though sere and withered, has a 
voice. The little insect that falls a vic- 
tim to our heartless tread, admonishes us 
of our end. Let us then, my young 
friends, imitate the conduct of the African 
traveller, and be willing to receive in- 
struction from the incidents we meet in 
the journey of life. 





THE FAMILY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

‘Is that an onion you are eating with 
your beefsteak, Uncle John? asked the 
young philosopher. 

*Yes, Bob; will you have some?’ re- 
turned the uncle. 

* No indeed,’ replied Bob, ‘the smell 
of it is enough for me. I stood by a per- 
son that was slicing one up yesterday, 
and it made the water run out of my eyes 
a fair stream.’ 

‘I suppose you did not take the trouble 
to examine one of those slices, did you?’ 
inquired Uncle John. 

* I ’spects not,’ returned Bob, naughtily 
using a slang term. 

* Well, then, remarked the uncle, ‘ it 
would have been worth your while to have 
taken a peep at it. Suppose we cut this 
one right across. There, look at those 
rings, or coats; how nicely they are 
formed.’ 

* Yes, I have often noticed them, Uncle ; 
they are formed like the rings in a tree, 
which you will see when it is cut right 
across,’ observed Bob. 

* True, Bob, they do resemble the rings 
ina tree, but they are formed in a very 
different manner,’ rejoined the Uncle. 

* How so ?’ returned Bob. 

*Come round here and I will show 
yoa,’ said Uncle John. 

*I can see very well from here, Uncle. 
I don't want to fill my eyes with water 


Uncle? I am sure they can’t be very 
agreeable.’ 

‘ They are very agreeable to me, Bob, 
though they may not be sotoyou. ‘ One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ says 
the old proverb. I therefore eat them, 
Jirst because I like their flavor, and se- 
condly because I think that in my case 
they help digestion.’ 

* How do they do that, Uncle ?’ inquired 
Bob. 

* Well, our food is digested by a fluid 
in the stomach called the gastric juice.— 
The onion acts upon the coats of the 
stomach in the same manner that it does 


more of this fluid; and the more there is 
of the fluid the sooner the food dissolves 
and digests. That's my view of the case, 
|Bob; but I may not be quite correct in 
|my explanation of the matter.’ 








THE EAGLE AND CAT. 
| A short time ago a large eagle built its 
| nest in the clefts ofa mountain on the south- 
western side of Islay, in the northern part 
lof the coast of Scotland. Having three 
young ones to look after, and being there- 
|fore obliged to provide dinners and sup- 
pers at the expense of somebody, she 
| didn’t care whom, she used to fly off two 
or three times a day, to cultivate an ac- 
|quaintance with hens and roosters that 
| cackled or crowed at their snug retreats,in 
|the barn-yards of the Highland farmers. 
| Many a poor fowl had gone the way of all 





|living during the hunting excursions of 


|this bold robber, and many a hard word 
and unjust suspicion was thrown out 
against the thieves and rowdies of the 
|neighborhood, who were always set down 
|as the real delinquents. 

| One day Mrs. Eagle returned to her 
| brood without anything to give them, and 
|no doubt great was the disappointment 
felt by the family. Their clamors soon 
and 


upon the eye, and makes them give out) 


first time in his life that he did not get a 
whipping. 

* Now, Nellie, remember, if I have to 
make Brown stand up for misconduct, 
and he deserves to be punished, I must 
whip your own hand, just as certainly as 
I would whip his.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ Then after a moment's 
pause, the little one, with a roguish twin- 
kle of the eye, continued, ‘ But, sir, you 
would not whip me very hard, would you ?’ 

After a few words, to impress the sim- 
ple principle of the atonement,—of Jesus 
Christ, the innocent, suffering freely for 
|the guilty, and becoming surety for the 
pi ne yi little company were dis- 
: missed to their beds. 

Tew cent Bs loeb hs OS Meteo tneleset wnat For the week to come, no boy in the 
No light! No hope ! (on! hear that soft voice calling — was more attentive and quiet than 
ah ont fn ’ rown. Not a sound nor a fault was dis- 
a “Ta a —— covered in all the time. When the week 
| was ended, the Superintendent called the 

| little Surety to his chair, and asked : 

‘ Well, Nellie, the week is up. What 
sort of a boy has Brown been?’ 

‘ A first-rate boy, sir,’ and her eyes spar- 
kled, and her face was all aglow with de- 
light. 

‘Well, my child, you are free, and 
Brown has learned a better lesson than a 
hundred whippings could teach him.’—Jn- 
dependent. 


with the old robber, the men in mercy 
shot her down, and carried her young 
ones into captivity. It would have been| 
a good ending to the tragedy if the eagle! 
and cat had been buried in the same grave. 


A VOICE TO THE DESPONDING. 
The air is cold, the way is dark and dreary, 
The night has come ; 
I see thee wander, footsore, faint, and weary, 


The stars retire, the clouded skies are weeping 
Their chilling tears ; 
Through the thick mists and shadows slowly creeping, 
jo dawn appears. 


Beset with shapes of evil thronging round thee,— 
sorrowing soul! 





A Saviour’s ear has heard thy mournful story,— 
It thrilled his heart ; 

He calls thee ;—rise, thou new-made heir of glory, 
Bid doubt depart! | 


Thou hast a friend ; thou art not, ead and lonely, 
Sondem: ed to grieve ; 

That pending voice is one of mercy only— 
hen hear and live. 


Look upward ! lo! the banquet hall is lighted, 
Its radiance see ; 

The feast is spread, the white-robed guests invited, 
All, a'l for thee. 


There, where the music flow of Life’s pure river 
s heavenly peace, 
A happy child, shalt thou abide forever, 
And sorrows ceaze.—[{Tract Journal. 





ANECDOTE OF A CHILD. 


A gentleman was, some little time since, 
called upon to visit a dying female. He 
| quickly obeyed the call ; and, entering the 


A GIRL TAKING A BOY'S WHIPPING. | bumble cottage where she dwelt, he 
: ss heard, in an adjoining room, an infant 

Among the children at the five points voice. He listened, and found that it was 
may be found almost every variety of char-| 1. child of the poor dying woman, en- 


acter. | ° # 
Two of this class of children were not} qraet te yooges. * O Land, Wore my poet 


: | mother,’ cried the little boy, ‘and prepare 
long since brought into our House and/|}o, to die. O God. 1 thank thee that I 
surrended to our entire control by their| nave been sent to a Sunday school and 
father. One of them was an actor in the \there have been taught to read my Bible, 
following scene : ; |and there learned that when my father 
It is our custom at evening prayer to |and mother forsake me, thou wilt take me 
hear the children repeat the verse of Scrip- lup. This comforts me, now my poor 
ture each one (adults and children) is re-| p other ig going to leave sa May it com- 
| quired to learn during the day. On this | fort her, and may she go to heaven! and 
ae two of the boys were very unruly, may I gothere too! O Jesus, pity a poor 
and were ordered to stand up for correc- |child, and pity my poor dear mother, and 
jhelp me to say, ** Thy will be done!’ 
| He ceased, and the visitor, opening the 
|door, approached the bedside of the poor 
woman. ‘ Your child has been praying 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





| tion after our services were ended. When 
the time came the two were called down 
to the Superintendent’s chair, and after 
| some conversation it was decided that they 
must receive three blows on the hand, ad- 


again, and make them think at school that | induced her to make another trial, 
I have been crying,’ remarked the young |*W#Y she went to a yard from which she 
philosopher. | hed often betore helped herself to a nice 

‘Well, be it so, Master Cautious.—| Plump pullet. On arriving there, how- |. jittle girl, a favorite with Mr. B., came| 
Look here, then. These coats or rings|¢ver, she found it empty; not a fowl,| from her seat, and stood beside his chair, | 
all push out from the core, or heart.— | male or female ; nota gander ora goose, | with her little hand resting on his shoul- | 
They commence, you see, at the centre,| not a duck or mallard could be seen on oe te aga was about to be 

: e ’ , 

and as soon as one is formed, another suc- | the _egerags The farmer, grown weary| .] know it was wrong, sir,’ said she, 
ceeds it, pushing the former one off| With his losses, had placed his poultry | + but that boy don’t know any better,’ and | 
towards the surface, thereby making the | under lock and key, in such a way that! she pointed to a lad who was indeed rath- | 
onion bigger and bigger, until it has at- |no thief, whether in feathers or homespun, | er half: witted, a poor piece of human 
tained its full growth.’ | could finger his property. | eod-weed, net qeed Se mach. 


. * Well, Nellie, you are right there; he 
* Aye, and is not that just the way that| Determined not to return empty-hand- | don’t ioe penere better, pane for your 


an apple-tree increases its size, Uncle?’ |e to her eaglets this time, she looked ake | will spare him. Take your seat, 

‘That is not the way, Bob, that an ap- | #bout in every corner, and at last espied | my lad. Now, Brown, hold out your 
ple-tree grows. The rings that you ob-|® large tom cat sound asleep in the sun, | hand.’ wee as ‘ Pao 
serve in an apple-tree when cut across,|®"d luxuriously dreaming of the dainty | Be Lay dh adden donne Doge nate 


ministered with a small strap of leather 
about as broad as a child’s little finger. 
At the time the boys were called down, | 











with you,’ said he: ‘I have listened to 
his prayer.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she, making an effort to rise, 
‘he is a dear child: thank God, he has 
been sent to a Sunday school. I cannot 
read myself, but he can, and he has read 
the Bible to me; and I hope I have rea- 
son to bless God for it. Yes,1 have 
learned from him that I am a sinner; I 
have learned from him of Jesus Christ: 


and I do—yes, 1 do, as a poor sinner—| 


put my trust in him. I hope he will for- 
give me; L hope he has forgiven me. I 
am going to die; but I am not afraid. 
My dear child has been made the means 
of saving my soul. O how thankful am I 
that he was sent to a Sunday school!’ 
Such was the hope, full of immortality, 
with which the sufferer awaited death ; 


and thus, in the providence of God, this| 


dear child, educated at a Sunday school, 


sttidial dn Ge cattle Yetnen the | dishes fous which Me miletvése hed fod said the little intercessor with a pleading | 
bark and the wood. A layer or ring js) him within the last half hour. Down 
thus formed every year. An onion in-| came the eagle like a streak of lightning. | 
creases from the centre outwards, a tree | The cat started and screamed, but it was) 
increases by layers formed at or near the|2OW too late. Up again mounted the 
surface. Botanists therefore place these eagle, like a rocket into thesky. Poising 
two products, (an apple-tree and onion,)| herself for a moment, to take a firmer hold 





which signifies growing on the outside, | with her squalling victim. And now 
while the onion is placed among the en-|came the tug of war. ‘Two can play at| 
dogenous, signifying that it grows from| this work,’ thought the cat, as he felt | 
the heart, centre, or inside.’ | himself once more on terra firma. Spring- | 
‘That’s worth knowing, Uncle,’ re-|ing at the eagle’s throat he stuck his 
marked Bob, nodding his head across the| claws into her neck, while his hind feet 
table; ‘but what’s the use of having| Played away among her feathers; and 
those hard Latin words, wouldn’t English | never before or since did eagle's flesh re- 
ones do as well ? |ceive such a scratching. The feathers 
* They are Greek words, Bob, as it hap- | flew about in handsful; the white rock 
pens; and the reason why they are used | was soon sprinkled with the blood of the 
is because they express our meaning bet- | combatants, who with bill, teeth, talons, 
ter in one word than could be done in| and claws, tore each other with relentless 
English in three or four.’ |fury. Never was such a hub-bub created 
* Why do onions make ones eyes water, | among a nest of eaglets as arose there on 
Uncle ?” asked Bob. that occasion. Finally, they both gave 
*They give out a harsh, cutting kind | over, each being tired of the other’s com- 
of vapor, which when it touches the finer pany. 
parts of the eye, stings and irritates them.| The poor cat crawled down the hill, 
To prevent injury from this, nature causes and reached home the next morning, with 
the eye to open its tear channels, and|a broken leg, and other wounds and con- 
wash the vapor away as fast as it presents |tusions, that proved fatal in a few hours. 
atself. What a wise provision of nature,| The eagle was discovered, by persons 
Bob, isn’t it ?’ remarked the uncle. |who went in pursuit of her, in a dismal 
‘Why yes indeed,’ returned Bob, ‘ and plight. Her neck and eyes were torn to 
all without any care or attention of ours.’ | pieces; she had scarcely a feather left, 
*8o you see, my young philosopher, and what made it still worse, her young 
there are things and questions connected clamoring around her for food, 


voice. 


said the dear little special pleader. 


‘that won’t do. 
he did not know any better. 


* Why not, Nellie? 
*O, because you let the other one go!’ 


*My dear,’ said the Superintendent, 


I let Sammy off because | 


I think he deserves to be punish- 
: O, no, sir, don’t,’ cried Nellie. 
“If I let this lad go now, all the chil-| 


some one will beg them off. Besides, the} 
boy does not say he is sorry, nor iia 
to do better., 

* But, sir, he will do better,—I will | 
promise that he will be a good boy for a} 
month, if you forgive him this time.’ | 
‘For a month! Why my dear, I 
should forget all about it and so would | 
he, and so would you ;—it is too long.’ | 

‘Well, for a week then. If he is a| 
him,’ 

‘You will! What? be whipped on 
this little hand, if Brown is a naughty 
boy?” 

* Yes, sir, he will be good. You will 
let him go, won't you, sir?’ 

* What do you say, Brown?’ asked the 
Superintendent, turning to the lad ; ‘shall 
I take this little girl as security for you, 
or whip you nov ?” 

* Whip me!’ ssid Brown promptly. He 
evidently was touched, and had no desire 
to cause another to suffer for his fault. 

* Well said! my son, well said! But 
you may take your seat ; and don’t forget 
that if you are niughty, and deserve to be 
punished, I shall whip the little girl’s 
hand, as much asyou deserve. You would 
not like to see her suffer! Then be vare- 
ful.’ 


|THE BLIND GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


naughty boy, I will take the whipping for | 


became the spiritual parent of his mother. | for cherishing such wild dreams. 


I sought him out, told him of Mary, and 
soon it was agreed that she should come 
every morning and receive an hour’s teach- 
ing. I also got her part of the Bible with 
raised letters for the blind. You should 
have seen her delight as she started off 
next morning—a brightAugust morning— 
one hand locked in her little brother's, 
and the other fondly grasping the precious 
Bible, to take her first lesson. Alas, poor 
Mary! It requires a fine touch to distin. 
guish the slightly raised surface and nice 
outline of the letters, and her fingers were 
hard with the constant plaiting of straw, 
Again and again she made the effort, but 
to no purpose. 

She tried to cut away the thick, hard 
skin from her fingers, but it would not do, 
After the first bitterness of her grief, Mary 
strove hard to be cheerful. ‘ God has op- 
ened the eyes of my soul,’ she said, * and 
ought I not to praise him?’ Then she 
thought of the new Bible! She felt she 
must carry that back; some happier blind 
girl might be able to readit. Then hold- 
ing the dear volume near to her beating 
heart, she knelt by her white cot to pray : 
* Dear and blessed Jesus, who lovest the 
poor, and openest the eyes of the blind. 
I thank thee that thou hast not hidden 
thyself from a poor, blind girl. And 
since I cannot read thy heavenly words, I 
pray that thou wilt whisper them into my 
soul, that my spirit may not be dark like 
my poor eyes. Icansee thee with my 
heart, dear Jesus, and thou knowest that 
I love thy book ;’ and she touched the 
open Bible with her lips. Oh joy! To 
the soft lips the slightly raised surface 
was clearly felt. With alow cry of joy 
she passed line after line across her eager 
lips. She turned the leaf: the lips lost 
not their power. It was all clear, all ea- 
sy now: the lips could do what the hard 
fingers could not: she could now read 
God’s holy Word! 

A twelvemonth after, I visited Dijon. 
The old kitchen bore its old look, but 
what a beaming, happy face was Mary’s, 
as she sat in her rude chair, her basket of 
straw at her feet, reading her beloved 
Bible. Well do I remember her words— 
‘Is it not blessed to kiss the sweet words 
as I read?’ 


‘THE GRIT BARE-LEGGED LADDIE.’ 


Sixty years ago a stout bony youth of 
eighteen years old, who had been known 
among his neighbors as ‘a grit bare-leg- 
ged laddie,’ called on a poor village 
schoolmaster and said : 

‘I would like to attend your evening 
school, sir.’ 

‘What do you wish to study ?’ asked 
the teacher. 

‘1 want to learn to read and write,’ re- 
| plied the lad. 

The teacher looked into the lad’s face 
| with a somewhat scornful glance, shrugged 
his shoulders, and said : 

* Very well, you can attend.’ 

Now if that bony lad had said to the 
teacher: ‘I mean to become a great in- 
ventor, to be the companion of rich and 
noble men, to hold conversation with 
kings, and to write my name among the 
great men of the world,’ I dare say that 
| teacher would have called the boy a fool 
Yet 





that poor bony lad, who at eighteen did 


Have you seen a blind person by the 


way-side reading the Bible, printed in | Stephenson, 
But Brown | raised letters, by drawing the fingers | 
is a smart lad, and he knew he was doing | along the lines ? 
under different heads or classes. The | of Master Pussy, she made straight for wrong. 


tree belongs to the exogenous kind, a word | her nest, where she landed in five minutes | ed 


the Word of God for themselves ? 
will then be pleased with an account giv- | 
blind French girl and her Bible. 

When I was a student, he says, I used 
to spend the summer holidays in travel- | 
ling from village to village in my native | 
France, preaching in the open places the| 
kingdom of God, and giving the Bible to) 
such as would accept it. On such a jour- 
ney, in the summer, about twenty years | 
ago, I went into a little vine-hung cabin} 
near Dijon. In its low, wide kitchen, [| 
saw a middle-aged woman ironing, a boy | 
yet too young to work, and a girl of eight- 
een, of a sweet, calm look, piaiting straw. 
She did not raise her eyes as I entered, 
and ona nearer approach I saw that she 
was blind. Poor, blind Mary! how she | 
was affected when I told her of Him who 
openeth the eyes of the blind, and read to 
her how blind Bartimeus sat by the way- 
side begging, when he cried unto Jesus of 
Nazareth passing by, and received his 
sight. Then she felt a longing such as she 
had never known before—a longing for 
God’s blessed gift of sight. The blind 
girl did not sigh to see the blue heavens, 
or the bright light, or to look upon her 
mother’s sweet smile, or gaze in her young 


/ . : bes 81V" | colliery. 
dren will learn to do wrong, hoping that\en by a pious French minister, about a| with a c 


| rafters. 


| the pit. 


jnot know the alphabet, did all those 
things before he died. 


Who was he? His name was George 
the great railway pioneer ! 


It was not the fault of young George 


If so, have you not been | that he was i . + only hi 
thankful that such a new way has been| misfortune. gare deageensiigen, Bens 


found out that the sigbtless ones may read | to send him to school. 


His parents were too poor 


He was the son 


You | of the fireman of a pumping engine in a 


His birthplace was a cottage 
lay-floor, mud walls, and bare 
He had to help earn his living 
from his earliest years, first by herding 
cows. and barring up the gates of the mine 
at night. Next he was put to picking 
stones from the coal, and after that to 
driving a horse which hauled coal from 
By and by he was made assist- 
ant fireman to his father. When he was 
seventeen he was made plugman of a 
pumping engine—a higher post than his 
father’s—and had climbed, as it seemed, 
to the top of his ladder. What hope was 
there for a youth who could not read at 
seventeen ? 

But George had hope in his breast.— 
His engine was a lesson book to him. He 
took it apart, put it together again, 
studied it, loved it, and when he was 
told that there were books which told 
about engines, he made up his mind to go 
to school. 

To school he went, and soon learned 
all that the village masters could teach. 
When twenty years old he was made a 
brakesman, and began to think about in- 
venting better engines than those he saw 
about him. 








brother’s blue eyes; no, not these, but 
longed to read the blessed Word of Jesus. 

















|which she was now unable to procure 


jones were 
with an onion that are worth inquiring 


The lad went ‘o his seat, sorry for the 


had gathered around him a few blind, 
; whom he had taught to read and work. 


There lived at Dijon a man of God who 


Thus working, thinking, reading, he 
| kept on, avoiding all bad habits, until he 
built a locomotive that travelled at the 
rate of four miles an hour on a tramway. 
This was a great affair at that time. 





SS 
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His next work was a railway eight /|time of distress, when the poor are in such 
miles in length, and from this point he | great need, to prove the charity of my peo- 
went on until he was known as the great | 


railway pioneer of the world. 


George was often laughed at by men 
who thought themselves much wiser than 
he. One day he was proposing to build 
an engine to run twelve miles an hour.—|the same fare which you gave me, and 
A grave-looking gentleman, thinking to | 


put him down, said : 


‘Suppose one of these engines to be 
going along a railroad at the rate of nine 
or ten miles an hour, and that a cow were 
to stray upon the line, would not that be 


avery awkward circumstance ?” 


‘Yes,’ replied Mr. Stevenson, ‘ very 


awkward indeed—for the cow!’ 


what is forbidden, to run away and play 
when allowed to go only in the garden. 
Did you ever think of this? and is it 
not a strong reason for being a good boy 
in addition to all you continually hear 
urged ?— Reaper. : 


ple. These two poor gardeners took me 
in and entertained me as best they could ; 
hence they will now eat with me, and I 
will fix a pension for life on them. The 
rest of you will entertain yourselves with 





A GOOD ANSWER. 

A young lady in a Sabbath-school a few 
mornings since asked her class, 

* How soon should a child give its heart 
to God ?’ 
One little girl said, ‘ When thirteen years 
old;’ another, ‘Ten;’ another, ‘ Six.’ 
At length the least child in the class spoke: 
—‘ Just as soon as we know who God is.’ 


which you will find on these plates. 
With this, remember that in the future 
world you will also one day be served as 
you serve others.’ 
What we give unto His poor, 
To our Lord himself is given ; 


What we sow of love on eartb, 
We shall richly reap in Heaven. 





THE LITTLE GIRL AT PRAYER. 


Thus, by his own industry, did the 
‘grit bare-legged laddie’ climb to a very 
high place among men. Great men, and | 
even kings, sought his advice, wealth 
flowed into his purse, his name was iT op’ed the door of this lonely house, 
honored, his character respected. At a! Not an inmate could I see, 
ripe age he died and went to his eternal | But I heard an earnest, pleading voice, 
reward. Ina tone of agony. 

Let this sketch of the ‘ grit bare-legged || followed the sound to a cheerless room, 
laddie’ cheer on the boys and girls to pa-| And stopped—for kneeling there, 
tient effort in the path of duty. Learn | With folded hands on the cold hearth-stone, 
something every day. Press forward!) Was the little girl at prayer! 

Be good and you will prosper.—S. S.} . . . * * 
| 1 went that night to a festal hall, 


Adv. 
Where the scene was gay and bright ; 
THE SAILOR CONVERTED. | And every lip in smiles was wreathed, 

As some rude and irreligious sailors | And every heart seemed light. 
were at work caulking a vessel in a cer- | The room was filled with fairy forms, 
tain harbor, they noticed, at a little dis-| Without a trouble or care ; 
tance, a very aged and exemplary Chris- 
tian sailor, quietly engaged in his busi- 
ness. He was noted for his generous, 
peaceful, forgiving disposition. 

One sailor said to another, ‘ You can’t 
make that old man angry by any offence 
you can offer him.’ | 

The sailor who was addressed, at once | 
accepted the challenge. Hesnatch up the | 
bucket of tar that stood by him, ran up to 
the old man, and very unexpectedly dash- 
ed its contents upou him. 

He looked up at the offender with sur- | 
prise at this wanton and unprovoked act | 
of malignity, and said to him in a mild 
voice, ‘ Young man, the Saviour says, 
“Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones that believe in me, it were better for | 
him that a millstone were hanged about | 
his neck and that he were cast into the | 





And the stars were glittering all, 
I went to the humble cottage home 
Of little Catharine Hall; 


| 








With the little girl at prayer. 

Fair fingers swept the light-toned harp, 
And many a rare old song 

Was sung, and many a gleeful note 
Burst from that joyous throng. 

Fresh flowers were scattered all around, 
Their perfume filled the air ; 

But the loveliest sight that I saw that night 


GOING HOME. 





asleep in Jesus. 
her pastor stood by her. 


these little ones, you have very much of- 
fended me.’ 
The young sailor turned away perplex- | 


peace. 
| thing that she wanted. 


One eve, when the moon was shining bright, 


hey bade me smile, but my heart was away 


Was the little girl at prayer.—Presbyterian. 


A young man lately said in a prayer- 
meeting, ‘ Last night a little girl thirteen 
years old, a hopeful convert of 1858, fell 
While she was dying 
She was in the 
full possession of her reason, and was un- 
speakably happy in view of her prospects. 
& : | He inquired in regard to the state of her 
depths of the sea.” Now, if lam one of| mind, and found that all was joy and 


He asked her if there was any- 


Could there be a better reply ? 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





KITTIE’S ‘NEW SONG.’ 

‘Happy day, happy day, when Jesus 
washed my sins away,’ sang little Kittie, 
again and again, down in the summer- 
house ; and the silvery notes came through 
the open window into papa’s study, and 
papa laid down his book to listen. 

Soon the voice ceased, and little patter- 
ing feet were heard on the stairway, and 
then a gentle knock. 

* Come in, Kittie !, 

‘ Papa, isn’t this a nice hymn ? 
may I sing it to you?” 

And so papa listened again tv that soft 
voice, singing the same sweet hymn. 

‘I like ** happy day” part the best, pa- 


Please, 


a. 
‘The chorus, you mean, don’t you, Kit- 
tie? the lines repeated in every verse. 
But why?’ 

* Because, papa, I can’t quite understand 
the rest, but I know thatif Jesus hadn’t 
washed my sins away, I could never go to 
heaven to live with him.’ 

* Why not, Kittie ?’ 

Kittie repeated slowly the verse she had 
learned that morning. ‘‘‘ There shall in 
no wise enter into it any thing that defil- 
eth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion or maketh a lie.” And, papa, I used 
to make lies.’ 

* And do you think Jesus has washed 
that sin away, Kittie ;’ 

‘Yes, papa, I asked him to. And if 
we ask, we shall receive, you know. 
Don’t you like thoge lines too, papa?’ 


ed and chagrined at the spirit the injured 


saint exhibited. He felt convinced that 
the man’s religion was of a more sublime, 
noble and vital character, than he had 
usually thought the Christian religion to 
be. He came back to his companions, 
confessing that the old man had tri- 
umphed. 

The image of the old man bearing the 
marks of his abuse, and looking with so 
much mingled pity and displeasure at him, 
was painted indelibly upon his memory. 
He was gone, but the sailor seemed to see 
him still! And that mild, but terrible 
teproof, too: the language still rung in 
his ear. The more he thought of the old 


* Yes, Kittie, very much.’ 

* Please sing it with me once.” 

And so papa and his little Kittie sang 
together of that ‘ happy day, when Jesus 
washed their sins away.’— Reaper. 


Yes, she wanted one thing. She want- 
jed he should sing with her before she de- 
parted that beautiful hymn : 


“Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the billows near me roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, oh! my Saviour bide, 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
Oh! receive my soul at last.” 

She sung sweetly on through the whole 
of this remarkable hymn, and in these re- 
markable circumstances, with a full voice, 
sotouching,soappropriateto the occasion— 
and shortly after breathed her last. Let 
the reader take up the hymn-book and 
read this hymn slowly through, and call 
up this dying scene, and the expiring 





TELLING ONLY HALF. 

‘Oh, mother, mother!’ here’s my dear 
little kitty! I found it in the road, and 
it’s dead! Oh, dear!’ And, in grief for 
the loss of her pet plaything, Alice wept 
and sobbed unrestrainedly. 

* How cruel! Whocould have done it, 
Alice ?” 

‘I think Jimmy must ; for he said he’d 
kill it, because it scratched him the other 





man, the more he thought of the power 
and beauty of religion. The more he 
thought of himself, the more ashamed and 
miserable did he feel. The entire wick- 
edness of his heart and life seemed to 
come under the review of conscience also. 
His distress became insupportable. 

Some time afterward he went to see the 
old man whom he had so wickedly treat- 
td; he asked him to forgive him, and to 
pray for him. He was very ready to do 
both; and not long after, if I remember 
tight, the sailor became a hopeful Chris- 
tian, and was baptized. 

There is reason to believe that many 
sinners might be converted from the error 
of their ways, if they should meet such a 
tpirit as the sailor did in every professed 
Christian whom they might insult or 
thuse. 

Do you admire, young reader, the con- 
duct of this aged Christian? Go then, 
md do likewise.— Reaper. 





THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 

Once, in a time of famine, an unknown 
beggar woman, poorly but cleanly clad, 
Vent through a certain village asking alms. 
From some houses she was sent away 
With rough words; at others she received 
‘very small gift; only one poor gardener, 
ts she was very cold, invited her into his 
Warm room ; and his wife, who had just 
baked cakes, gave her a nice large piece. 
The next day all the people at whose 
door the beggar woman had called, were 
invited to supper in the Queen’s palace. 
en they came into the dining-room 
they beheld a small table laden with the 
‘chest food, and also a large table with 
Many plates, on which there was here and 
there a piece of mouldy bread, a few arti- 
thokes, or a handful of bran; but, for the 
Rost part, the plates were entirely empty. 





The Queen said—‘I was myself that 
gar woman in disguise, wishing, in this 


young convert departing with these words 
upon her tongue, as she goes up to join 
the everlasting song. Oh! all ye Sunday- 
school children! Oh! all ye young mem- 
bers of the family circle, come to this 
same Saviour, whom this little girl loved 
so well, and in whom she so confidingly 
trusted.— The Moravian. 


day when he was teasingit. But it didn’t 
mean to hurt him; and I told him so. 
Poor little kitty!" And Alice wept afresh 
as she looked at the lifeless form of her 
et. 

. Jimmy was sent for; and he looked 
provokingly knowing as he denied commit- 
ting the deed. 

e ‘Why,I haven’t touched the thing, 
Alice. Crying for an old cat !’ 

‘It wasn’t an old cat. It was a nice 
little pussy.’ 

* Well, I can get you a hundred, if you 
feel so bad about it.’ 

‘I don’t want a hundred; and you 
can’t bring back my kitty,’ persisted Al- 
ice. 

Mrs. Colman was, apparently, satisfied 
that Jimmy was innocent: so she took no 
further notice of the affair than to order 
him to take the kitten to the barn and 
have it buried. 

Jimmy had only told part of the truth. 
He had not touched the kitten, it is true ; 
but his hand had thrown the stone which 
took away its life—Had he not told a 
falsehood ?>— Banner. 








HOW BOYS INJURE THEIR SISTERS. 


Little boy, have you a younger sister, 
a sweet-voiced, sweet-faced, darling sis- 
ter, whom you love with all your heart? 
Do you not feel proud of her when she is 
dressed neatly, and you lead her by the 
hand along the pavement? How would 
you feel if some rude boy were to trip her 
up and hurt her, and soil her clothes by 
a fall on the ground? or, if he threw mud 
at her, and it lodged on her rosy cheek, 
and in the curls of her bright hair? 

I am sure every brother who reads this, 
will say something indignant or angry, as 
he thinks of the possibility of such a thing 
being done. NowifI say you, Tom or 
John, treat your little sister, of whom you 
are so proud and fond, worse than this, you 
|may think that I don’t know what I am 
talking about. But I will prove to you 
| that I do, and show you how you do this 
wrong. You play in the street or in the 
play-ground at school, with rude boys, 
and learn their coarse ways, perhaps vul- 
gar or even wicked words. Your sweet- 
voiced, pure little sister learns them from 
you, and repeats them, soiling her lips, 
and in time her mind with them. This is 
far worse than soiling herapron. This is 
doing her a much greater wrong than Bill 
Dickson did in throwing the mud. She 
watches all you do as well as say, and 
learns your rude, bad-mannered ways. 
She is disrespectful to your parents, im- 
pertinent to the servants, ill-bred to visit- 
hrs. She plays in prayer-time, is noisy 
at the table, learns to deceive, to take 





STRAW AND BRUSHWOOD. 


A poor widow and her two children 
were returning one evening from a wood, 
in which they had been busy collecting 
firewood, to the little country town in 
which they lived. It was harvest-time, 
and on their way home they picked up 
here and there a few ears of corn and 
bunches of straw. As they entered the 
town they met a rich gentleman of the place 
coming out to take his evening stroll. 
The mother and sons ran up to him imme- 
diately and begged a few pence. 

*No, my good woman,’ said he: ‘ I 
never encourage begging. But if you will 
let me take charge of your boys for acou- 
ple of years, I will undertake to teach 
them to turn straws and wood into gold.’ 











‘Into gold, sir!’ said the widow. 
‘Surely you must be joking.’ 

*No, indeed: I am in earnest,’ said the 
gentleman; ‘and I promise to feed and 
clothe your two sons until I have taught 
them my art.’ 

The widow did not like to refuse the 
gentleman’s offer, for she was very poor 
indeed, and often did not know hcw she 
could next get a meal: so she consented, 
though not without tears, to part with her 


the gentleman. 


them having learned a trade. The elder 
could plait straw hats, and the younger 
weave baskets out of brushwood. And, 
more than that, the kind gentleman who 
had them taught, promised to get a sale 
for every hat or basket they made. Now, 
was not that really ‘turning straws and 
brushwood into gold?’ But, what was 
best of all, the gentleman had taught them 
to read, and gave each of them, at partiug, 
a nice Bible, at the beginning of which 
were written these texts :—‘* The blessing 
of the Lord, it maketh rich,’ and * The 
soul of the diligent shall be made fat.’ 
And also this pretty rhyme :— 


* For them that use their time aright, 
In wood and straw lie treasures bright’ 





SABBATH SCHOOL NOTICE. 


The undersigned has been engaged the past TEN 
anon in supplying libraries for Sabbath schools, at 
eo 


Depository, 9 Cornhill. 
Possessing, as I do, very reliable information in respect 
to the literature of the times, and how far it is either 
SAFE IN ITS@LF or adapted to the waats of our children 
and youth, I de ire to call the attention of Pastors and 
Superintendents to the varied and extensive stock of 
Sabbath school books now on hand. The list embraces 
the publications of 
AM. SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
MASS. SABBATH 8CH. SOCIETY, 
PRES. BUARD OF PUBLICATION, 0.8., 
PRES. COMMITTEE “ N.S., 
EPIS. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
BAPTIST BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
SHELDON & CO..N. Y., 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, N. Y., 
W.8.& A. MARTIEN, PHIL., 
CARLTON & PORTER, N. Y., 
HENRY HOYT, BOSTON, 


Sabbath School Committees preparing to replenish 
their libraries, are kindly invited to give me a call im- 
mediately on their arrival in the city. Any school send- 
iog me their own Catalogue, with a statement of the 
amount they wish to invest, can have the selection made 
for them, without incurring the loss of time, or expense 
ofa visit to the city,—with the privilege of returning 
such books as they may prefer not to keep. 


42—-1w HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 


THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 
THIS WONDERFUL BOOK 
HAS ALREADY REACHED 
THE FIFTH EDITION. 
A PROMINENT CLERGYMAN REMARKED, 
“lf IS A GNAND FAMILY BOOK, I WISH IT COULD BE IN 
BVERY FAMILY.”? 
T is said to be the most elegant book of the kind ever 


issued in this country, and is no higher in price than 
the ordinary books. 


A Splendid gift, 
TO A FRIEND, SISTER, OR MOTHER, 


Rose-tinted paper, 12mo. ......... eeeeeee S100 
DOOR GARE. Gd... <ncwensccesveccsesbosese 000150 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 





| BY THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 


| JQEV. FRANCIS MASON writes from Toungoo, China: 
ty — There is no medicine in so constant demand as the 
Pain Killer, and | cannot fancy the limit to its sale did 
1 always have it on hand. Please send me forty-eight 
boxes without delay.’ 

Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shwayg) een,Burmab, 
says:—* There is a great demand for your Pain Killer at 
this station. We consider it almost oue of the neces+aries 

| of life. Please forward tweive boxes (via Caleutsa) by 
| first opportunity. 1 enclose draft on Treasurer of A. B. 
| M. Union for the amount.’ 

Rev. B. C. Yhomas writes from Henthada:—‘ I am 
sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on hand, and 

| have not had for a month past. By some combination of 
| circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; 1 then 
| th 


thought it would be difficult to dispose of so much ; but 


children, and gave them into the charge of it is all gone, and | have ordered some trom Rargoon, 
At the end of two years | 
they returned to their mother, each of | tives, but also among the British officers and resiaents. 


but failed to get it. The favt is, the Pain Killer is be- 
coming popular in these parts; not only among the na- 


More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 

| for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 
Botton, Eng., June 4, 1859. 

| Mesers. Perry Davis & Son: . 
\ si y—l have very great pleasure in recommending 
| your medicine. 1 was suffering a few weeks since with 
ja piaint called B is, ard could ora BS oe 
| any food. I was recommended to take your Pain Killer, 
| and after taking a few doses, I was completely cured. 









| Yours respectfully, THS. WILKINSON. 
| _P. &.—I have recommended the same medicine to many 
| of my friends for different complaints, and in every in- 
| stance it has had the desired etfect of doing gcod. ‘1. W. 
MaNCuHESsTéR, Eng., May 31, 1859. 
Having tested the medicine called Pain KILL8R, manu- 
| factured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
United States, 1 have much pleasure in speaking of its 
| great efficacy and usefulness. Two years ago 1 was sud 
| denly afflicted with a painful internal disease, when a 
| friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
| seeing my anguirh, gave me a small qnentiny of Pain 
Killer w! ich he had brought with him, and which I took 
internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate, 
and so satisfied was | of its value as a medicine, that! 
| immediately sent over to New York for nalf a dozen of 
| the large bottles, and I am thankful to say it has proved 
to my family and to otoers who have used it, of inestima- 
ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering aud 
pain. Yours Truly, H. D. MEAD. 
| Sold by all dealers in medicine 


Eee 
| SCROFULA, OR KING’S EVIL, 


js a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 
which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak and poor.— 
Being in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
| may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 

free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. ‘Lhe scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
| mercurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
| food, impure air, filth and filthy habits, the depressing 
| vices, Whatever be ite origin, it is hereditary inthe 
constitution, descending + from parents to childr: n unto 
the third and fourth generation ;’ indeed, it seems to be 
the rod of Him who eays. ‘I will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon their chiidren 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, which, in the lunge, liver, 
and internal organs, is termed tubercles ; in the glands, 
swellings ; and on the surface, eruptions or sores. This 
foui corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses 
the energies of life, so that scrofuioue constitutions not 
only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far 
iess power to withstand the attacks of other diseases ; 
consequently vast numbers perish by disorders which, al- 
though rot scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taint in the syetem. Most of the consump- 
tion waich decimates the human ‘amily has its origin di 
rectly in this scrofulous contamination ; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in 
deed, cf all the crgans, arise from or are aggravated by 
the same cause R 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their 
persons are invaded by this lurking infection, and their 
health is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and davigerets it by healthy food and exercise.— 
Such a medicifie we supply in 


AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our 
times can devise for this every where prevailing and 
fatal malady. lt is combined from the mostactive reme 
dials that have been discovered for the expurgation of 
this foul disorder f/om the blood, and the rescue of the 
system from its destructive consequences. Hence it 
should be eu ployed for the cure of not only ecrofula, but 
als» thoseother affections which arise from it, such as 
Eruptive and Skin Diseases, St. Anthony’s Fire, Rose, or 
Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Blains and 
Boils, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rieum, Scald Head, 
Ringworm, Rheumatism, Syphilitic and Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Debility, and, indeed, al! com- 
plaints arising from Vitiated or Impure Blood. The 
popular belief in‘ impurity of the blood’ is founded in 
truth, for scrofula is a degeneration of the blood b 

particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
purify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which 
sound health is impossible incontaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER, & CO., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE 5Y 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,3 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 





PUBLISHERS, 
161 Washington St., Opposite Milk St., | 
Boston. F 


Sold by all booksellers. 42 


UITE AN ARMY.—Could the thousands of people 
who have experienced the beneficial results which at- 
tend the use of Redding’s Russia Salve b+ convened to- 
gether, their numbers would exceed the roll of the 
British Army. It is the sovereign Remedy for cuts, 
burns, scalds, wounds, chapped hands, sores, bunions, 
corns, etc. Price 25 cents a box, sold everywhere. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

1859. 

UNRIVALLED STOCK OF BOYS’ FALL AND 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
—aT— 
Wholesale, 
&_A superb assortment, well worthy the examina- 
tion of dealers before purchasing elsewhere. 
GEO, W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
OAK HALL, 


32 and 34 North Street. 39 


KyThe moet Amusing and Instructive Thing Out.og 
MICROSCOPES. MICROSCOPES, 


OWERFUL SINGLE LENSE MICROSCOPES, for 
Twenty-five Cents. A fly’s leg magnified resembles a 
coarse fish net, The smallest insect looks like a formida- 
ble monster. A good lens, neatly set, with instructions 
for using, for 25 cents. 114 H«NoveR 8T.,—up staire— 
Room No. 4. CLARENCE UNDERWOOD. 
Sent everywhere by Mail, one red stamp and 25cents 
for pear Be stamps and $1,00 for a package of five. 
w 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
AT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
HIS magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 


ing phenomena of nature is now open fi bli - 
hibition Peat aaa a 


These Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 


striking illustration of 
Life Beneath the Waters. 
Open dail: 








M. Aamiaelon 25 cents. Children under 10, 15 cents. 


marine animals, imported and collected expressly for 
this establishment. They present us with a perfect and 


(Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 


& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per bk ottle ; Six Botties for §5. 
I—6m 


EPILEPSY AND SCIATICA CURED! 
LFTLER FROM REV. J. M. GRAVES. 


Messrs. B. O. & G. C. Wilson, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggists, 
20 Central st. 
joston. 

About the 10th November last I was suddenly stricken 
down with something like an attack of Epilepsy, in which 

remained unconscious for some hours. When conscioue- 
ness returned I suffered severe pain in my back, and 
could not be moved or turned without extreme suffering. 
I had good physicians, and remedies were repectedly 8 p- 
plied, without giving me any relief. After about eight 
days, I received a buttle each of your Comoound Sarsspa- 
rilia, Chersy Bitters, and Neuropathic Drops, and com- 
menced using them according to directions. 

Within three hours after the first application of the 
Drops, I turned myself in bed, which seemed to me almost 
amiracle. By continuing the use of them the pain in my 

ack diminished, strength i d, 80 thatina few days 
1 was able to stand on my feet, then to walk, and Sunky to 
be very comfortable. Whenever the pain has returned at 
all, | apply the Drops with a speedy sa = relief. 


GRaVES. 
Tewtonville, April 1, 1858. 26—ly 





WILLIAM HEATH, 

79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
DEALER IN 
Sabbath-School Boeks, 
—aND— 

Theological Literature ; 


Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, by Rev. N. M. Perkins, a most popular and ap- 
roved Hymn Book for Social Meetings and Suhday- 
Behools. wv 





SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate, Jewelry, 
Mirrore, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effective 
than any other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great- 
erthanthe costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 

SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, 
63 Tremont street. 








26—6m 





EETH! TEETH !— Reasonable Prices,’ means 

any price you can get, in npreccroet Ue I will insert on 

the best silver, a nice set of artificial teeth for $10.— 

Prices for gold work as low in proportion. Try me, and 
you will find, as T promise,—a set on silver for $10. 

“Any great reform that blesses the multitude and 

does good to the masses yields return of a thousand fold.” 

JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 


26—3m . 1M Hanover 8t., Boston. 
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molten metal, about the thickness of my arm, 
burst forth. Sparks flew in every direction, as 
if it were a firework performance. ‘ Wait a 
few minutes,’ M. Boutigny said, ‘ till the metal 
is cl d, for it would be dangerous to try 





NORWICH AND THE INDIANS. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Having lately visited 
Norwich, Connecticut, | copy some scraps from 
my Journal, thinking that you might perhaps 
judge them worthy of insertion in your 
columns. 

Norwich was settled in 1660. In its earliest 
days it was the scene of many a sanguinary 
struggle between the different tribes of Indians. 
In the western part of the town are the Yantic 
Falls, where the water comes rushing down, 
tossing the spray over huge rocks, and finally 
falling into the broad basin below, where it 
seethes and bubbles as if in a cauldron. Sev- 
eral cavities may be seen in the rock, worn 
smooth by the uninterrupted stream of water, 
which has been pouring down, probably for 
ages. 

To this place, tradition says, a party of Nar- 
raganset Indians were pursued by the Mohe- 
gans, and—as suicide or death by the toma- 
hawk of their relentless foes were the only al- 
ternatives—they chose the former, and leaping 
over. the bank, were dashed in pieces on the 
rocks below. Another legend relates that 
Uncas, the Mohegan chieftain, leaped the 
yewning chasm from bank to bank, clearing 
the entire ravine at a bound. 

The river at this place is walled in by solid 
rock nearly seventy feet high, and all the 
scenery about these falls is of the boldest and 
most picturesque kind. 

Not far from here is the grave of Uncas, 
whose remains repose in the royal burying 
ground of the Mohegans, where a monument 
has been raised to his memory; it is a plain 
granite shaft abouc ten feet high, bearing on 
its base the simple inscription, “ Uncas.” 

In the eastern part of the town isa field 


called Sachem’s Plain, where a great battle | 





our experiment at this moment.’ 

Five minutes later the stream of liquid fire 
left off bubbling and emitting scoria, it be- 
came, indeed, so limpid and brilliant, that it 
| scorched our eyes at a few yards off. All at 
;} once my companion walked up to the furnace, 

and calmly began washing his hands in the 
metal as if it had been lukewarm water. | 
make no pretence to bravery. I confess at 
| this moment my heart beat as if it would burst, 
land yet, when M. Boutigny ended his strange 
) ebullitions, { walked forward in my turn with a 
| determination that proved a certain strength of 
| will. I imitated my professor’s movements, 
|and in my joy, I took a handful of the metal 
| and threw it high in the air, and it fell back in 
| a fire-shower, on the ground. 

| 
| 
} 








VARIETY. 
| Ra nes 
| SCHOOL FRIENDSHIP REMEMBERED. 


| Sir Austin Nicholas was a judge under the 


protectorate of Cromwell. Having, while a 
| boy at school, committed an offence, for which, 
Jas soon as it was known, flogging would be 
\ the inevitable punishment, his agitation, from a 

strong sense of shame or a peculiar delicacy of 

constitution, was so violent, -that his school- 
fellow, Wake, an intimate associate, and father 
|of the archbishop, remarked it with concern.— 

Possessing stronger nerves and sensibility less 
| exquisite, he told him that the discipline of the 
|rod was a mere trifle, and insisted on teking 
on himself the fault, for which, after a mutual 

struggle of friendship and generosity, he sut- 
| fered a severe whipping. 
| A fortuitous chain of events which often dis- 
| perses school intimates and college chums into 
| opposite quarters of the globe, guided Nicholas 
| through politics and law, to a seat in the Court 
jof Common Pleas during the Commonwealth 
| period. Wake was a firm royalist and cavalier, 
| and his zeal and activity rendering him highly 

obnoxous to his opponents, he was seized, tried 
for his life, and condemned at Salisbury, by 
lhis old acquaintance, Nicholas, who, after a 


separation of six-and-twenty years, did not 


recollect Mr. Wake till he came to pass the 


was fought between the Mohegans and Narra-| fatal sentence; when the name catching his 
gansetts, and Miantonomo, the chieftain of the | eye, @ sudden conviction strengthened by a 
latter tribe, was made prisoner. After he had few leading questions, flashed on bis wind, 


been tried by the English, Uncas, attended by 
his warriors, proceeded with his hated rival to 
the battle field. Arriving there the brother of 
Uncas stepped up to Miantonomo, and sinking 
a tomahawk in his skull, killed him instantly. 
A square block of stone on a flat base com- 
memorates the spot, where the once powerful 
and magnanimous sachem was slain. It bears 
the inscription “ Miantonomo,” “ 1643,” this 
being the date of his death. It was erected in 
1843, just two hundred years from the time of 
his decease. The condemnation of Miantonomo 
by the English has been justly stigmatized as 
a most cruel act of injustice. He had shown a 
mild and forgiving spirit towards the settlers, 


that the prisoner at the bar, whom he had just 
sentenced to an ignominious death, was no 
other than the fond friend of his juvenile 
hours ; and he beheld, with the most poignant 
emotion, the forlorn situation of that faithful 
| associate of his youth, who had undergone for 
him disgrace and stripes; and he hurried from 
the bench precinitately to conceal his feelings. 

But friendship, like other virtues, required 
the speedy and effectual proof of exertion, or 
| it would have been counteracted by the malev- 
olence of party fury. After much opposition 
| from the Roundheads, whom Mr. Wake’s be- 
, havior had exasperated, a respite was granted, 
and Nicholas, unwilling to risk a life he highly 
‘valued to the uncertainty of letters, and the 
| dilatory tardiness of messengers, hurried im- 
} mediately to London. He obtained an inter- 
| view with the Protector, and would not quit 


| 








and they repaid his many acts of kindness by | him, till, sorely against Oliver's will, he had | 
the most diabolical ingratitude. secured pardon for his friend, against whom, | 
During my stay in Norwich I visited an old from personal enmity or misrepresentation, | 


iS? ‘ . | Cromwell wes peculiarly inveterate. | 
farm on the Yantic river, which has been in| “Phe fortunate royalist was a stranger to the | 


the possession of the family for six or seven | name and person of his judge, and knew not | 
generations. The ancestor of our family, who | the powerful interposition in his favor. Nicho- 
was one of the original settlers of the town, las, moreover, had reserved the averer oa his 
: ape ‘ jown breast till certain of success; lest, by 

erected this building. It is situated in Bozrah, | ),in)y exciting hope, he should only add new 
once a part of Norwich. | pains to misfortune. Returning without delay 
There are many large manufacturing estab-| to Salisbury, he flew to the prison, gradually | 
lishments on the Shetucket, one of which is a| ne his ” e ne eee to yen - | 

. . . 8 gv a ) B 4 s] a “4 

paper mill, which supplies the Harpers and | ties arme—Nicholes overcome by the bliss | 
other large publishing houses with their paper, | of conferring life and comfort on one from | 
which is of a fine quality. The process of | whom he had early experienced the most dis- | 
transmuting the dirtiest and filthiest rags into |interested friendship—Wake unexpectedly 
The city of | Snatched from death by discovering, perhaps, 

- | the first friend he ever loved, in a party whom 
Norwich has several banks and large hotels, | he had always considered as usurpers of law- 
the largest of which is the “ Waureegan | ful authority, and the enemies of his country. 
House.” There are other places about Norwich | 
worthy of description, of which [ shall say | 
nothing, butremain Yours respectfully, } 





} 


the whitest paper is very curious. 


MONKEYS AND SUGAR-CANES. 


One ready-witted Englishman succeeded in 
T. W., Jr. | keeping the monkeys away from his plantation 
|for more than two years, and that without 
WASHING IN MOLTEN METAL. | using any violence, or offending the prejudices 
The experiment which is described below is| of the natives. He had planted a patch of su- 
not, we believe, an uncommon one, although pone, wt _ ween oe ap 
: - ; eaten elephants, swine, deer, monkeys, and 

we imagine few persons have ever attempted other be. Some without being able to ptm the 
it without some feelings of hesitation and | ground from the robbers. The heavier animals 
dread. ‘The incident is related in the Memoirs | he excluded by means of a deep trench sur- 
of Robert Houdin. rounding the cane-patch, and a strong palisad- 
|ing of bamboos just within the ditch. But the 
| monkeys cared nothing for moat or wall, and 
| carried off whole canes in their hands, eating 
|them complacently as they proceeded to the 
| shelter of the trees. For a long time this state 
of things continued, and the planter was 
| doomed to see the ripening canes devoured in 
| his very presence, and the chewed fragments 
i . A h hi . | spit in his face by the robbers. This last in- 
No, no; | am bound to show ycu th’s curi-| sult proved too great a strain for his patience 
ous phenomenon, But, by the way,’ the learn- | +, endure, and after some thought, he hit upon 
ed doctor added, * let me see your hands.’ He} 4 stratagem which answered even beyond his 
took them in his. He went on, ‘ They are very | expectation. He chased a flock of the monkeys 
dry for onr experiment. |into a tree which he then felled; and by the 
* You think so? | help of his assistants, captured a number of the 

* Certainly. - |young, which he conveyed home. He then 
‘Then itis dangerous ‘ | mixed some treacle with as much tartar-emetic 

* It might be. ’ “ , as could be spared from the store, and, after 
‘in that case we go,’ J said, turning to the painting all the young monkeys with this 
door. = , | treacherous mixture, setthem free. Their anx- 
* Chat would be a pity,’ my companion re-| joys parents had been watching for their off- 
pied, holding me back: ‘stay, dip your hands | spring, and carried them away out of danger. 
im this bucket of water, dry | thein well, and | The Jiberated captives were then surrounded 
they will be sufficiently damp. | by the whole troop, who commenced licking 
1 must mention that, to ensure the success | the treacle from their fur. Before very long 
of this marvelous experiment, no other condi-| the expected effects made their appearance. 
tion Is requisite than to have the hands slightly | and the poor monkeys presented a most pitifal 
dawp. | had ecarce finished wiping my hands | appearance. ‘The result of the affair was that 


when the furnace was opened, and a jet of | the monkeys were so terrified at the internal 


‘I would only repeat this experiment, of 
washing in twelting metal, which I am_ not 
fond of, for your sake,’ M. Boutigny, said, ‘1 
confess that, though | am morally sure of the 
result, { always feel an emotion which I can- 
not Jispel.” 

‘If thay be the case,’ I replied, * suppose we 
go? I will believe your word, 


THE YOUTH’S COM 


| 


anguish which their depredations had caused 
them to suffer, that they fled the place, and not 
a monkey was seen in that locality until long 


afterwards.—Roulledge’s Illustrated Natural 


History. hinds 


THE DISCONTENTED YEW-TREE. 
A dark-green prickly yew one night 

Peeped round on the trees of the forest, 
And said, ‘ T'heir leaves are smooth and bright, 

My lot is the worst and poorest : 


‘I wish I had golden leaves,’ said the yew, 
And lo, when the morning came, 

He found his wish had come suddenly true, 
For his branches were all aflame. 


Now, by came a Jew, with a bag on his back, 
Who cried, * I’ll be rich to-day ! 

He stripped the boughs, and filling his sack 
With the yellow leaves, walked away! 


The yew was as vexed as a tree could be, 
And grieved, as a yew-tree grieves, 

And sighed, ‘ If heaven would but pity me, 
And grant me crystal leaves” 


Then crystal leaves crept over the boughs ; 
Said the yew, ‘ Now am I not gay?” 

But a hailstone hurricane soon arose 
And broke every leaf away! 


So he mended his wish yet once again— 
‘ Of my pride I do now repent ; 
Give me fresh green leaves, quite smooth and 
plain, 
And I will be content.’ 
In the morning he woke in smooth green leaf, 
Saying, ‘ This is a sensible plan; : 
The storm will not bring my beauty to grief, 
Or the greediness of man.’ 


But the world has goats as well as men, 
And one came snuffing past, 

Which ate of the green leaves a million and ten, 
Not having broken his fast. 


O then the yew-tree groaned aloud, 
‘ What folly was mine, alack ! 

I was discontented, and I was proud, 
O give me my old leaves back ! 


So,when daylight broke,he was dark,dark green, 
And prickly as before! 

The other trees mocked,‘Such a sight to be seen! 
To be near him makes one sore!’ 

But soft winds whispered his leaves between, 
* Be thankful, and change no more.’ 


PANION. 





| position, he dro ped his boots and caught hold 

ofa tree near by, and thus suspended by one 
foot in mid air, rl on to the bush for dear 
life to keep from going up he knew uot how 
far, the knight of the birch cried lustily for 
help, and his companion soon liberated him 
from his ludicrous situation. He had incau- 
tiously placed his foot in a snare fixed for a 
moose by some enterprising hunter.—.4roostook 
Pioneer. 





WELL TURNED. 
A good story is told of a physician in Phila- 


delphia. Some time ago he accompanied some 
| fair Philadelphians to the Navy Yard in Brook- 





lyn. The day was fine, but gusty; he was | 


eloquently describing on the ferry-boat the) 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, when a puff | 
of wind gently lifted his hat off his head, and | 
| carried it like a bird flapping its wings up the | 
| river. 

| ‘Ah! cried the doctor, ‘there’s some poor 
| fellow’s hat in the air. Well, that’s a joke 1) 
| always laugh at!’ 
| The roar of laughter which greeted him all 





| around, and the direction all eyes took to his | 
head, induced him to put his hand there. | 
| Well, well,’ quoth he, ‘it’s my hat! But! 


| his native wit returning, he said, as he saw it | 
| plump itself into the waters of the East river, | 
‘ That’s true to nature—a beaver always takes | 
to the water!” | 


| — 


“GREEDY OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
} [know a gentleman who is a minister now, 
jand a fine scholar. He had no chance to study , 
till he was over twenty-one years old, for his 
| father thought it was nonsense to spend so 
}much time with books, and that there was no 
| use in having so many things. | 
He told me that when he was a little boy, | 
his father took him out of school to help him! 
on the farm; and, said he, ‘1 was so greedy | 
‘of books and knowledge, that [ could not help | 
jerying when I saw children going to school, 
| or reading, or studying. Oh, how little chil-! 
dren realize their privileges who have the op-| 
portunity to learn! If I could only make them 
feel, as I did, the importance of time and op- 
| portunity ! 


| LITTLE FRANK. | 
Little Frank is three years old, and has al- 


} 


| ways heard his father ask a blessing at the ta- | 

; ble. One evening his father was absent at tea 

AN UNHAPPY FAMILY. time, and when Frank came to the table, he 
The ugliest and most mischievous Miss we looked aronnd a moment and then said, 


ever knew was Miss-Government.— Ex. Paper. 
Her sister, Miss-Management, is no beauty. 
—St. Louis Bulletin. 


‘Mamma, put you hands up to you face.’ 
Then covering his eyes with his little round 
hand, he said grace in the following original 


Miss-Demeanor surpasses them both; and and laconic manner, 


while she is uglier and haughtier than any of 


her sisters, she is still constantly getting court- 
ed.— Lexingion Expositor. 

While we have no particular liking for Miss- 
Government, Miss-Managewent, or Miss-De- 
meanor, we have a decided disliking for Miss- 
Fortune. She is ever sticking her nose in 
where it is not wanted.—Jeff. Er. 

Among those unfortunate Misses may be 


. * Tank de Lord. Ieat my supper and go to 
ed.’ | 

May he and all our readers always truly feel 

this thankful and contented spirit.—S. S. Adv. 
| 


Two officers were travelling in the far west, 
when they stopped to take supper at a small | 
roadside tavern, kept by a very rough Yankee 


—— 
GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


a NOPasOUNS ap ras AND HOLIDays. 

rs. OLIPHANT, Author of '- Margaret Mai ”» 

1émo. cloth. 63 cents. % eens 
CHARMING story, full of fascination to all chi) 

A and youth, and teaching the best lessons of an 

and piety. It willearry sunny hours and nobler aing 

into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8, Prov, 
NewoomsBs. With numerous illustrations. i6mo. cloth 
75 cents. 

This little volume furnishes an inexhaustible store o, 
inspruction and amusement in the home circle. 

THE POOR BOY AND MERCHANT FRINCE; or 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Chara. 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. By WILLIAM M. THaven, 
author of ‘The Poor Girl and True Woman,” 
l6mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

* One of the best books for a with which we have 
met for years.”—[Chicago Herald. 

“ There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.”_ 
[N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great cities knew the worth of this volume.””—1 Pres. 
byterian Banner. 





| THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN 5 Or, Elements 


of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Book for Girls. By Wituiam M, 


TuHaygR, author of “The Poor Boy and Merchant 

Prince.”? 16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty instruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. ary Lyon is the central 
figure of the book, but ill i of its teachings are 
drawn from the lives of many other distinguished women, 

Parents will find the above ‘*Companion Books” aq. 
mirably adapted for presents to a son and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 

This series of works for youth is designed to portra 
some of the leading phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good and evil. They 
depict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every. 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, and useful information— 
Each volume is complete of itself, but a connecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

A compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, 
Hair. 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

it costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
TESTIMONIAL. 


Boston, July 19, 1857, 
Messrs. J. BuRNett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 


&c., for dressing the 
For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 


| the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 


excellent Hair Vil—(Cocoaine.) 

For many months my bair had been falling off, untill 
was fearful of losing it entirely. Theskin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition 1 
attributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 

By the advice ot my physician, to whom you haa showed 
your process of purifying the Oil, 1 commenced its 
use the last week inJune. The first application allayed 
the itching and irriiation ; in three or four days the red- 
hess and tenderness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, 
and I nave now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that 
others, similar.y afflicted, wall be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


placed Miss-Take, who is generally compelled woman. The landlady, in a calico sun-bunnet! A single application renders the hair (no matter how 


to bear the blame for the acts of Miss-Govern- 


and bare feet, stood at the head of the table to! 


stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. Itis 


. : conceded by all who h used it to be th 
ment, Miss-Management, Miss-Fortune, and pour out. She inquired of her guests if they | ch pet Tits rin the Wo repel ca 


sometimes Miss-Demeanor.—St. Charles Re- 
veille. 


chose ‘long sweetening or short sweeten- | 
ing? The first officer, supposing that ‘long | 


As for us, we can endorse and even tolerate sweetening’ meant a large portion of the article, , 
any of the above-named Misses as well, or bet- chose it accordingly. What was his dismay | 
ter than Miss-Ann-Thropy. Of her we have a when he saw their hostess dip her finger down 
perfect abhorrence.— St. Louis dv. into an earthen jar of honey that stood near 

There is a whole family of Misses whose | her, and then stirred the finger round in the 
company had better be avoided ; for instance, | coffee. His companion, seeing this, preferred | 
Miss-Chief, Miss-Lead, Miss-Judge, Miss-|*short sweetening, upon which the woman| 
Quote, Miss-Represent, Miss-Rule, Miss-Trust, | picked up a large lump of maple sugar that| 
&c.— Pres. | lay in a brown paper on the floor bes:de her, | 

and biting off a piece put it into the cup.—| 
CURIOUS PHOSPHORIC EXPERIMENT. oth of the gentlemen dispensed with the cof- | 

Procure a clean oil flask, and fill it about fee that evening. | 

three parts with water; now drop in half a 


drachm—one sixteenth of an ounce—of phos- - - a, 
phorus; then hang up the bottle in ou vi een a ee 
manner that you can place a lighted lawp! qoo.q i oe beet of bg nln Mend oi 
under it. As soon as the water is warm, drink some brandy, ty telling him it was cider. | 
streams of fire will dart from the bottom of the The boy drank so much that he died the same | 
water resembling sky-rockets ; some particles night in spasms. ‘The statement 1s made on| 


will adhere to the side of the glass, represent- : , vag od . 
ing stars, and will display brilliantrays. These See. of the Rev. Mr. Codling, of Cold 


appearances will continue till the water begins | 
to simmer, when immediately a beautiful auro- | 
ra borealis begins, and gradually ascends till 
it collects to a pointed flame ; then blow out| 
the lamp, and the point formed will rash down, 4), 
forming beautiful clouds of fire, rolling over 
each other for some time, and, as these disap- 
pear, a beautiful hemisphere of stars presents 
itself. After waiting a minute or two, light! 
the lamp again, and the same will be repeated. 
The stars may be increased by alternately | se eed 

lighting and blowing out the lamp several; A Fine Taoveut.—A French writer has 
times consecutively. The liquid in the flask | said that ‘to dream gloriously, you must act 
will allow of several repetitions of the experi-| gloriously when you are awake, and, to bring 
ment. jangels down to converse with you in sleep, 

| you must labor in the cause of virtue daily.’ 


Suspicious.—‘ Wife, wife, what has become 
of the grapes ?’ 
‘I suppose, my dear, the hens have picked 
em off,’ was her moderate reply. 
| ‘*Hens—heus—some two-legged hens, I 
guess,’ said her husband, with some impetu- 
osity. ‘To which she calmly replied— 

‘ My dear, did you ever see any other kind?” 


A USEEUL DOG. ‘There’ Pam ee 
: : ere’s two ways of doing it,’ said Pat to 
An engineer was walking on the New himself, as he stood musing and waiting for a 
Orleans levee recently, when a nimble thief joy, «If | save me four thousand dollars | 
snatched his watch, a valuable gold hunter, |‘inust Jay up two hundred dollars a year for 
and ran off at a speed that bid fair to defy pur- | twenty years, or I can put away tw: nty dollars 
suit. It so happened, however, that the party!» year for two hundred years. Now which 
robbed had with hima large Newfoundland | way will I do? 
dog, and instead of troubling himself by run- | ‘ 
ning he spoke a few words confidentially to his) A grocer lately got painted two large T’s 
four-footed companion. Off started the noble! on his chimney, the one black, the other green, 
animal, and before the thief had gone many to intimate that he sells black and green tea. 
blucks, he was dragged to the earth and se- | This resembles a telegraph message from Wall 
cured by his singular captor. The fellow! street one day: ‘Is there any news? ‘The 
thought fit to submit to the warrant displayed | answer was a cypher (0). 
—two full rows of formidable teeth. ive. 2 
aay 4 Is your house a warm one?’ asked a man 
| in search of a house, of the owner. 
SCHOOL-MASTER CAUGHT. | *It ought to be, for a painter gave it two 
A few days since, an wage teacher, not | Coats recently.’ 
a hundred miles from here, was rambling in| . : 
the woods with a friend. ‘The weather peel Baan Saray be no pera efficacy in 
warin, and he had taken off his boots, which he | “- : Pintntebiiee eee: ane 
had in his hand. In the course of his rambles, i 
he found a sappling bent over, without anything | The world in all doth but two nations bear, 
apparently to hold it. His curiosity was ex- |The good, the bad—and these mix every where. 
cited, and marching up to wake an examina- | 
tion, he suddenly found himself going into the! Where do you generally find the lesst intel- 





heapest Hair Dressing in the World. 
Prepared by JOSErFH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 
For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 
26—ly 


BURNETT’S KALLISTON,. 


For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and 
Eruptions of the Skin, and for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

The flowin i 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic :— 


MaRporo’, July 11, 1856. 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co , Gents.—The package of 
Kalliston came to hand last evening, and I am glad to 

ave an opportunity to state to you bow much we value 
it. My family have used it almost daily for more thao 
two years, and now they think they cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving bis skin 
smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irrite- 
tion of the skin, from whatever cause, it has thus far 
proved itself a perfect and very pleasant remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, reter you to several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous diseases, in which | know tue Kallis- 
toa has had a wonderfully good effect : one in particular, 
the d:ughter of Mr. ,one of my neighbors, had 
suffered for many years from eruptions ano painful ir flam- 
mation of the skin, (probably the effect of bad vaccire 
virus,) leaving it in several p’aces puckered and quite 
red ew weeks ago l recommended to hi 
Kalliston ; he has since informed me that the effect of its 
use has been very marked and beneficial, that the skin 
has become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness has oe disappeared. This is an important 
case, and I wil! teil you more about it when I see you. 

I owe it to you to state that 1 did not believe in the 
efficacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and 
I cheerfully — my testimony in its favor. 

fours respectfully, JUHN M. BOYD. 
Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 
wee dealers generaliy, at 5U cents per bottle. 
w 
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THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT! 


Is perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
_ particles, and in no case will its application interfere 
with the remedies that may be prescribed by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable article of household 
necessity, being usea alike by rich and poor; aud hat 
proved itself the BRsT AND SUREST REMEDY for all thote 





bodily affi iz— 

Burns, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
F) ost Bitten Parts. Sprains, Corns, W ens, Cancers, Ulcers, 
Whitlows, Warts, Bunions, Ringworm, Sties, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingies, Cuts, boils, Erup 
tions, Pimples, ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sua 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at % 
cents, 50 cents and $l. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smailest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

BEDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mast 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, 13 & 15 Park Row, 
York. 
14—ly 
> 
YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Lovwe- No S¢ 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRicg $14 year. 81x copizs ron $5, PAYMENT mm AD 
VANCE. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 and 1,35. 











air feet foremost. In his fright at this novel ligence? At the Intelligence Office. 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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